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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1837. 


Draining Land. 

The necessity and advantages of draining must be- 
come more apprrent, the longer the process of cultiva. 
jon is carried on. On soils newly brought into use, as is 
‘ye case in all countries when first settled, the surface 








| prepares it for the action of the plough and the culture of 
| grain or roots, 

Two kinds of drains are used, open and covered; and 
| the kind to be preferred must depend on the nature of the 
| case. If the object is to conduct a spring or stream of 
considerable size, open drains of suitable width and depth 
are usually best; there are but few places in which a 
“stream of any magnitude can be conducted in a common 
covered drain, as the current will wash the sides or bot. 
tom, and by undermining the covering, eause it to fall 
‘in, and partially or totally obstruct the passage. Drains, 
| whether open or covered, should be made considerable 
broader at the surface that at the bottom; though no de 
finite rules can be given, asthe danger of sliding in of 
the banks and filling of the drain depends on the nature 
of the soil in which it is constructed, Open drains are 
of course less costly than covered ones, but they are less 





beneficial to the soil, and generally less durable; as in 
cases where if open eighteen inches in depth would be 
thought sufficient, three feet at least will be required if 








coatains such large quantities of vegetable matter that it | 
seasily permeable to water, and this passing downwards 
+) the more dense strata, flows off, leaving the exposed 


»irt comparatively dry. Prolonged cultivation exhausts 
tis vegetuble matter, and allows the earthy particles to 
ypproach each other more closely, thus, where clay pre. 
dominates, preventing the sinking of the water, and 
empelling it to remain, or pass off on the surface, Re. 


pated ploughings by pulverizing the soil has a tendency 
to clog, even in the more porous soils, the openings by 
which the superfluous water formerly passed freely off, 
waking new channels necessary, or compelling the far- 
ier to submit to the loss that must result from sowing or 
ylanting in a soil too wet for the proper germination and 
growth of plants, 

Tie great object then of draining is to free the sur. 
fice soil from the super-abundant water, no matter from 
what source it may arise, whether from rains or springs, 
and thus bring it into a state fit for the use of the far. 
mer, There are some plants which will flourish with 
their roots or steins constantly submerged ; but there are 
none of these cu.tivated by man,or which contribute in any 
considerable degree to his subsistence, that are adopted to 
tuch a state of existenee. Rice approaches the nearest 
io this state, but too much water, or too long continued, 
wdeath even to this. Too much water renders plants 
pele and sickly; it so dilutes the food required by plants 
that they are not able to take up enough to properly per. 
form the functions of growth and nutrition; and to ex- 
pect vigorous healthy plants, or heavy well filled crops 
st grain on half submerged soils, is as idle as to expect 
robust individuals from children reared on broth adminis 
tered to them in the infinitesimal doses of the Homopa 
thic system. 

Whatever then may be the method pursued in draining, 
ail the means adopted should have reference to a single 
eject, making the land dry; and the mode that most 
ef-ctually accomplishes this result, is the one which 
sould be preferred, unless the expense is such as to pre- 
tlude its use, Lands which have a considerable declivity 
are never subject to injury from the moisture which falls 
‘pon them remaining in them; but side hills are as fre. 
(uently damaged by waters that spring froin beneath, as 
pliiins, and require draining as much or more, than 
wtrly level lands usually do. To ent off these springs 
‘eueath the surface, and by collecting them into a single 
*\annel prevent the mischief that arises from the recur- 
ace of ‘springy places,’ as farmers call them, draining 
Properly conducted is effectual. There are few farms in 
‘he uneven parts of the country, on which the traveler 
“inot discover patches of coarse grass mixed up with 
“dge, and equisetum, producing nothing of value, and 

"their present state incapable of profitable cultivation. 
Draining here removes the moisture from the surface, 
and fits the soil for the reception of the finer grasses, by 
*«ting the sournese whieh must exist in sueh soils, or 








the drain is to be covered or the scil submitted to the 
plough. Shallow open drains would be much more ef. 
fectual, and less troublesome than they usually are, if the 
earth thrown up in excavating them, was removed from 
the bank on which it is now usually left piled, thus on 
one side at least preventing the free escape of the surface 
water, and by its pressure retaining that which would 
flow from below, as well as making an unsightly mound, 
which in meadows gives birth toa range of weeds, and 
by its unevenness hinders the free use of the sythe. 
There can be no doubt, but that where circumstances 
will admit, covered drains are to be made in preference 
to open ones; they must be sunk deeper and therefore 
benefit the soil toa greater extent, and when properly 
iaade and covered, present no obstacle to the action of 
the plough, scythe or wagon. There are different modes 
of filling in, when dug, and here the nature of the soil 
must determine the best course to follow. If the sub. 
stratum be hard and not liable to sinking, or washing 
away, a good method is to place flat stones by the sides 
of the drains, as supporters to others placed on the top, 
thus making a clear channel for the discharge of the 
water; but great care must be taken to pluce them in a 
position which shall prevent liability to fall, and conse- 
quent choking of the drain. With a bard bottom, some 
merely fill the drain to a suitable height with pebbles, on 
which is placed straw or turf, and the drain is there filled 
and levelled. If the quantity of water to be discharged 
is small, it will find its way through the interstices of the 
stoner, and unless choked by the rotting turf or straw, 
re:nains good for an indefinite period. If the soil through 
which the drain is made is porous or of the nature of 
quicksand, one of the best methods yet adopted is to fill 
the drain with pine or hemlock brush or young saplings, 
the butt or Jarge ends placed on the bottom of the drain 
and lapping on others, the more erect the position when 
placed in the drain the better, as when pressed down and 
the earth filled in upon them the more free will be the 
discharge of the water, Such a filling is very durable, 
as few men will live to see hemlock or pine branches, 
placed in such a position, and consequently wet, decay, 
Ditches, or open drains toserve the purposes of a fence 
are much used in some parts of England and the Euro. 
pean continent, and we doubt not can be made to an. 
swer a valuable end in many parts of our own country. 
A large part of the low prairies of Indiana and Ili. 
nois, are based on clay, and one of the most scrious in- 
conveniences under which a large part of those states 
labor, is the want of materiale for fences. In prairies of 


this nature a ditch four feet in width by three feet in 
depth, the excavated elay carefully placed in a wall like 
form on one side, would present an obstacle which few 
animals would choose to encounter: especially, as if de- 
sired, the ditch might be kept nearly or quite full of 
water for a considerable part of the year. 








Fortunately, draining of land, requires but little aci- 


= nn 


entific skill in ordinary cases to conduct it successfully. 
The ordinary flow of the surface water usually determines 
the direction and descent of the drain; and levelling, 
except such as is already performed by nature, is rarely 
necessary. Unless the structure of the ceuntry and na- 
ture of the strata are very uniform, some little care may 
be necessary to determine the strata that contain the 
springs required to be cut off; but where there is the 
least doubt, sinking a pit, or boring, will at once settle 
the point. As a general rule a drain intended to cure 
land rendered wet and eold by springs, should be cut as 
near where they make their first appearance as conyers 
ient, but rather above, than below. Drained and re- 
claimed swamps invariably make the richest of land, as 
they have for uncounted centuries, served as the places 
in which the spring floods, and the summer rains have 
deposited their most valuable treasures, and when freed 
from their super-abundant water, are ready to repay four 
fold the labor bestowed upon them. 

There are some lands naturally dry, but which from their 
position are liable to submersion during heavy rains, and 
sometimes to such an extent, as materially to injure the 
productions of the soil. Here nothing is necessary but 
toopen channels which have a sufficient descent to ena- 
ble the waters to flow off freely from the surface. We 
have known a few deep furrows, kept open, prove suffi- 
cient to drain meadows liable to this partial overflowing 
and nearly double the value of the grass produced by 
them. Such furrows, however, avail little or nothing 
where the water springs from the soil; and here deep 
drainings, effectually performed, will be the only benefi- 
cial course, and in the end unquestionably be found the 
cheapest. 








Preservation of Potatoes. 

The experience of the present year proves that it 
would be very desirable to preserve poatocs not only 
from the effects of the frost, but from the deterioration 
they are sure to undergo from sprouting and drying up, 
when exposed to the increased temperature of spring and 
summer. Potatoes ripe and fit for use cannot in gene- 
ral be expected before the first of August, though some 
of the early varieties may be had for cooking before that 
time, if proper precautions are taken, and under usual 
circumstances, old potatoes ere that time of the year 
will be mostly worthless. 

The lawe which regulate vogetatien are such that if 
a seed or plant is kept at a state but little above the free- 
zing point, growth cannot ensue; and hence experience 
shows that roots placed in the ground, as they have 
sometimes been by accident, at such a depth that the 
genial! influence of the sun can prodace little or no effect 
on them, can be preserved sound for indefinite periods 
of time. Profiting by the suggestions these facts afford- 
ed, Mr. DeLaney buried some potatoes of the preceding 
years growth in his court yard, in a hole two and e 
half feet deep, under the proteetion of a south wall, where 
the sun shune but a small part of the day. The potatoes 
were buried in March, and about eleven months after. 
wards, the hole was opened, and to his surprise and pleas. 
ure, he found that, two or three of the roots excepted, 
which were perforated by worms, though sound, all were 
perfectly hard and firm without having the least symp- 
tom of vegetation, and in every respeet as fit for planting 
or the table as new potatoes. 

We wish that some of our farmers the coming autumn 
would repeat this experiment; since if it should succeed 
here, one very great means of securing health and com. 
fort, by substituting firm mealy potatoes for the wilted 
leaden roots inflicted upon us for two or three months of 
every year, would be obtained. Perhaps a soil naturally 
dry, so that the roots should not be too much exposed to 
accumulated moisture would be preferable; and as in 
the above experiment of DeLancy’s, a spot with a north. 
ern exposure, or one as little subjected to the influenee 





of the sun as possible, should be selected, 
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The Locust. ? may be seen, together with a great variety of fine 

Many persons have been deterred from attempting || pumpkins and squashes which are for sale, at the 
the culture of this valuable tree, from tne supposed diffi- || Rochester Seed Store, Arcade Hall. 
culty of causing the seeds to vegetate or grow, and we na ealaalRieeeiatibl 
a number of years since entirely lost the labor of pro- Mammortu Propucrions.—The Fort Wayne (In- 
curing and planting a fine lot of seeds, not one, to eur 
knowledge,having ever germinated. But since we learned 
from Judge Mitchell of Long Island, his mode of pre- 
paring them, we have had no more difficulty with the 
locust, than with the »pple. It consists simply in hav- / . 
ing your ground ready ‘’ the reception of te seed, sought for a hundred “yren “M hat do you think 
and then turning boiling water upon them and suffering | of this, ye down-easters!” exclaims the Indiana | 
them to stand 24 hours; those that are swelled, are now || Editor. | 
to be separated and planted, and more hot water turned | 
on the remainder, and this repeated as often as necessary. | 
We last spring sowed asmall picce, the seed germinating 
without difficulty, and the trees now standing from eigh- | 
teen inches to two fvet in height. A deep loamy or | 
gravelly soil is the best adapted to the locust, but it will 
grow on any soil where the oak flourishes freely. 








diana) Sentinel mentions corn 15 feet high, stout | 
and well-eared in proportion. This is said to be | 
not uncommon in “those parts.” Col. Swinney’s | 
farm near that place is said to average 90 bushels 








A cabbage in the garden of D. Hamilton of Or- | 

| 
ange co., N.Y., measures 4 feet 8 inches! in diame- | 
| 
| 
| 





ter and is yet growing. The Goshen paper says | 
“This is a most extraordinary production, and quite 
| equal to the field of corn, which will yield, in many 
cases, siz ears to the stalk of the small eight row’d 


corn.” The seed of such mammoth productions 


| | 

| | 

‘ , 

Insects from Flint. should be widely scattered. | 
In a late number of the Farmer we gave an ac- | 
' 


count of the experiments of Mr. Crosse, on the | 
effect produced by long continued galvanic action 
with a solution of silex or flint, in the formation sf 

| 


The Geneva Gazette mentions some onions raised | 
from seed this season, measuring each 14 1-2 in cir- | 
cumference—a blood Beet, measuring 17 1 4 inches | 
around, and a Pumpkin of the common kind, which 
measures 48 34 inches one way, aud 52 1-4 inches | 


| 


insects. Prof. Silliman’s Journal for July, contains 
a more complete history of the experiment, and || the other, and weighs 45 1-2 pounds. 
the astonishing result, with cuts representing the (pSome peaches with which we have been pre- 
appearance of the insects so produced, highly mag- || sented from the garden of Capt. H. Stillwell, weigh 
nified. Im a note at the close, the Prof. says.— ||5 ounces. ‘The coolness of the season is unfavor- 
* We cannot believe that life and organization have || able for the peach crop. 
been produced by galvanic power, but would sooner ite Sa 
suppose that the ova of the insect may have been SUGAR BEET is extending in cultivation, Lot 
contained in the materials galvanized, or come inte Pugh at Cincinnati is doing wonders in that line— 
them during the process, and that the galvanic ee ony cee way weet toe _— te wnen tt 
: : we was over OU tons to the acre. ‘These 50 tons are 
tesa —_ have quickened them into life, as elec- said to be easier raised than 50 bushels corn, and are 
tricity and animal warmth operate upon eggs.” excellent for all kinds of stock. Like the turnip. 
Mr. Crosse, as we learn froma late number of the crop of England, the sugar-beet is des:ined to be 
London Atheneum, is intently pursuing his galvan- || cewe one of the richest acquisitions of Agriculture. 
icresearches, anddeveloping the mighty energies of : wi 
a power which under the names of electricity, gal- || Oars having upwards of 300 grains in the head 
vanism, or magnetisin, promises to effect many mu- || are mentioued in the Penn. Yan Detmvucrat, and * the | 
tations in science, if not in the long received opin- world is challenged to produce their equal.” The | 
ions of mankind. Unless we much mistake. a || beads of oats furnished us by Dr. Dwight of Mos 
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rom the Prachical fa a 
Cultivation of Grasses 

In the modern and improved system of husbandry 
the cultivation of a farm may be consi ered ‘ary, 
two heads ; the grass and the arable land under 

The convertible system of husbandry, a whe 
land is converted froin tillage to grass 
again from grass to Ullage, and so on. 
The advantages to be derived from t 
saysa writer ol authority, (Sinclair, ) cannot be to 
much dwelt on. By the grain Crops, a suffiejo, 
quantity of straw is provided, partly to be used son 
food, but principally to be employed as litter for i 
tle, while at the same time, a fair —_ ;. 
to be derived from the grain. By the grass ae 
green crops, a number of d mesticated animals are 
maintained both in summer and winter; and she, 
they are abundantly littered, as well as fed. a ee 
lar and sufficient supply of valuable manure js ioe. 
red. Hence it is that alternate crops for uve food 
of man, and of the inferior animais, is in general 
indispensable for the pri litable production of both 
corn, and of animal food, on all soils susceptible ud 
cultivation. 

On the subject of cultivating the grasses, we shall 
take for our guide, an authority we have before 
knowledged. 

Judge Buel has given a classification of the grass. 
es, the seeds of which ean be procured in this eouy. 
try, and pointed out the soils on which they respect- 
ively thrive. He divides them as follows: 

1. Grasses best suited to arable lands, and desigp- 
ed to alternate with grain and roots. 

2. Those best adapted for hay or meadows : and 

3. Grasses which are most profitably sown for pe- 
rennial pastures, 

1. There are several descriptions of land, which 
are much more profitably eimploy ed in tillage than 
in grass, particularly those that are dry orlight, and 
which have little tendency to produce good herbave. 
Yet constant cropping with grain would soon ey- 
haust them of fertility, without an expense for ma- 
nure Which few ean afford. The system of intro- 
ducing artificial or sown grasses, after tw 0, thiee, or 
four years’ Ullage, is happily caleulated to avert 
the evil, and constitute the basis of most of the late 
improvements in arable husbandry, as well as fara 
stock. 

he grasses best ealeulated for this purpose, are 
red and white clovers, lucern, santoin and the or- 
chard, tall oat, timothy, and rye grasses. 
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’ and they 
alternately, 
this practicg 
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Cliver isthe primary dependence on all soils 














clue has been found, that will unravel the mysteri- || °°“ Liv. co., and now in our effice, counted from || 


Raggi” 40 80. is gratify reeive the atien. | 
ous agency that certain of the salts possess in ex- || 400 to 4 [t is gratifying to perceive the atten. | 


P , es ey || tion bestowed on this crop. 
citing vegetation, salts naturally existing in the | | 
= 
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earth or formed by the fermentation and decompo- | 
sition of animal matter. We shall wait the fur- | 
ther researches of chemical science on this subject | 
with much interest. | 


A new Grape, 


Mr. Tucker—I wish through the medium of your 
piper to introduce a new variety of the Grape to the 








public, Its great value consists in its early maturity ; 
‘ripening at least a fortnight before the Isabe/la, and ot 


Mammoth Pampkin, 


We saw on Friday, at the store of Mr. Phillip 
Wileox, a Pumpkin raised in his garden this sea- ] pulp and musk, or fox grape flavor, perfectly hardy, a 
son, Which weighs 1235 pounds, measuring in cir- } very prolific bearer und strikes frcely from cuttings, a 
cutnference six feet two inches! It is of handsome 
size and colo’, and of a kind said to be good for pies. 
Mr. W.says it grew from the blossom in ten weeks. ||, / f 
—Spring field ( Mass.) Rep. } The clusters are a good size, pretty closely set, the | 
| 
,] 


a flavor more agreeable to inany tastes; being devoid of 


| free and luxuriant grower, and rejoices in a plenty of 
1! elhow-room. 


ig . 


fruit round and of a dark purple color, not unlike in | 
Greater than Mammoth Pumpkins size and color to the Munier, They endure cold well 
We have seen at Messrs. Reynolds & Bateham’s 


{ 
Seed Store, some pumpkins, which for size and so | 


without dropping from the vines; in fuct frost renders | 
them particularly sweet like the frost grape, of which | 
they are probably a liybric, 





lidity surpass every thing of the kind which we have | 
witnessed, and we might challenge even old Massa- 
chusetts to produce their equal. 

The largest measures seven feet in circumference | 
and weighs ONE BUNDRED AND SIxTy-six POUNDs. | 
Another measures si.v feel and weighs one HUNDRED | 
AND THIRTY“THREE POUNDS. Both of these together | 4 

: , bi ase I have a few roots fit for setting in my nursery, and 
with a third one (which was destroyed,) as large || . sey ; ; 

‘ th SY | intend propagating it on an extensive scale, under the 
as the second, all grew on one vine, making an as- | 
tonishing aggregate of more than 400 Ibs. from a | 
single plant. Genesee against the world! 


My brother, L. B. Langworthy of your city, has the i 
credit of introducing it, and who has grown it for 3 or | 


} 


' 
. . 
\* years, and calls it the Clinton. 


| 





I send you a sample of its fruit, and also some to the Sced | 
Store of Reynolds & Bateham, tor the inspection of con. 
noisseurs in that line, 


conviction that if our seasons are not more propitious, it 
is the only grape that will give a return equal to the labor 
of cultivation. H. N. Lanowoarny. 


which will grow it, and particularly where gypsum 
can exercise its powers. As vegetables are said to 
exhaust the soil in proportion to the smallness ol 
their leaves, clovers are entitled to the high com- 
mendation they have obtained among American 
farmers, But as these plants are liable to premia- 
ture destruction by the frosts of winter, itis prudent 
and wise to intermix with their seeds, those of some 
other grass more to be depended on. 

On sands, light loams, and grarels, (and these 
constitute the soils usually emnployed in convertible 
husbandry,) the orchard grass, or tall meadow cat 
grass, appears best caleulated for this purpose. 
They grow early, delight in a clover soil, and are ft 
for the seythe when elover is in bloom, the period a! 
which it ought to be made into hay. The hey 
from this mixture, may be made before the harve-t 
commences ; and if the soil is good, a second crop 
may be cut almost equal to the first. If extende! 
for pasture the second or third year, either of these 
grasses will afford more abundant herbage than 
tunothy. Lucern may be sown on deep said 
loams ; and sanfoin on dry soils, naturally caleare- 
ous, or on those which have been reudered so by 
marl or lime. 

On clays, and heavy loams, timothy may be 
sown alone, cr those grasses named in the preceding 
paragraph, separate or wixed. 

On wet soils, and reclaimed swamps, as the only 
object of tillage ought lo be to prepare the ground 
to be laid down in grass, the kinds indicated in the 
preceeding remarks as suitable for such soils, and 
intended for meadow grasses, should be selected ; 
yet so scanty is our assortment that we can omy 
name timothy and herdsgrass. 

2. Meanows.—T hese may be classed under three 
heads, viz: low, or alluvial lands,on the banks of 1- 











They are called Spanish cheese pumpkins, and || Brighton, Monroe co. N. Y. 


vers, creeks, and brooks ; uplands, naturally moist, 
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sr of clay, or heavy loam; and reclaimed bogs and 
<wamps. ‘hese soils, to adopt acommon term, are 
natural to grasses, While the expense of tillage, 
aud the uncertainty of a crop, render it most proper 
ty appropriate them to grass. Che objects 1n stock- 
‘y¢ meadows, are, to select those grasses which 
wield the greatest burthen of hay, and afford the 
“ost nutriment for cattle. 

~ When mixed seeds are employed, care should be 
taken to select those which can be most profitably 
cut at the same time, the impropriety of mixing 
timothy and orchard grass, for instance, will be ap- 
parent, from observing that the last should be cut In 
the latter end of June, while the former continues to 
improve ull the last of July. 

Timothy is undoubtedly the best grass which can 
he employed for meadow. on moist or tenacious 
cols. Herdsgrass and rough stalked meadow grass, 
often come in spontaneorsiy. And if the timothy is 
loft standing until it is ripe, seeds enough fall to sup- 
niy new plants. 

' ‘for light doams, sands, and gravels, the tall oat 
and orchard grasses are probably the best, and to 
‘jose may be added, red and white clover. 

“The creat difliculty is, to prevent the deteriora- 
tion of meadows. ‘I'his takes place from the better 
vases running out, and giving place to coarser 
nds, to moss, and to useless and noxious plants; 
aided often by a negleet to keep them well drained. 
The finer and most nutritious kinds thrive well in 
»oist. though but tew will live in wetsoils. It is 
therefore of the first importance, to keep the sur- 
fice soil free from standing water, by good and sut- 
‘-jent drains ; and it often becomes necessary to lay 
the land in arrow ridges, atright angles with the 
ditches. Another precaution to be observed is, not 
») depasture them with heavy cattle when the 
cround is wet and poachy. 

Harrowing in the Fall, has been found beneficial 
t+) meadows. In Europe, top dressings of lime, 
marl, compost, ashes, and yard manure, are repeat- 
ed atintervals of two orthree years. With us, the 
annual application of a bushel of plaster of Paris, is 
‘uid beneficial on most lands not absolutely wet. 
Siable manure should be applied only when it can 

sared from the more profitable uses of tillage, 
ay 1s tar more beneficial mixed with the soil, than 
spread upon Its surtace. la 
ition is in the form of compost, made by mixing it 
with bog earth, river sand, the wash from the high- 
wavs. or otherrieh earth, atthe rate of one load of 
dung to five or six of earth. If turned and mixed 
well, this constitutes a valuable top-dressing for 
grass grounds, and is best applied in the Autumn. 
When these means fail to insure a good crop of hay, 
it is time to resort to the plough, a course of crops, 
and re-seeding. 

3. Pasrtres.—Here the object is to obtain those 
grasses that are nutritious, relished by cattle, and 
which supply green feed from March to December, 
or such a mixture as will give a succession of fresh 
herbage during the grazing season. 

The tall oat, rye and orchard grasses, are best 
adapted to the lighter and drier soils, where the 
spontaneous growth of clovers and other indige- 
hous grasses, should be encouraged by top dress- 
lugs, or the application of plastei. In moist and 
stiff grounds, trmothy and herdsgrass may be sown 
with the tall oat. 

The observations under the preceding head, in 
regard to draining, top-dressing, sowing seed, and 
harrowing, lose none of their force when applied to 
pasture grounds. Ii is believed that if once introdu- 
ced upon our farms, the valuable grasses which we 
want, would propagate themselves, 

The number of grasses is very great. It is said 
that 215 properly so called, are capable of being cul- 
tivated in Great Britain. Judge Buel has given an 
account of twenty-five, foreign and domestic, and 
exhibited in a tabular view their comparative value, 
as indicated by their product, and the quantity of 
nutritive matter which they severally afford, togeth- 
er with the time of their flowering and seeding. 
lor particulars, the reader is referred to the paper in 
the third volume of the Memoirs of the Board of Ag- 
neulture, 

Another paper in the Memoirs, by 8. De Witt, 
Ksq., says: In laying down grounds for pasture 
lands, the English select the seeds of such grasses 
as will come to maturity in succession ; but I think 





sere 








they carry this scheme to excess, and that there is 
no necessity for a mixture of such a variety of seeds 
tobeused for these purposes. Inour country, the 
most esteemed grasses are, white and red clover, 
timothy, or herdsgrass, the red top, avd foul mead- 
ow. Withithese some other indigenous grasses inter- 
mix, the merits of which deserve to be investigated. 
Our best grasses for meadows, are unquestionably 
the timothy, the red top, and the foul meadow. The 
merits of this last are not generally known. There 
can be no better hay than that*which is made from 
it. Ona rich, moist soil, it will grow uncommonl 
dense, and 1 should think, would yield as ns | 
from an acre, as any other of the best cultivated 
grasses. 











From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
On Making Meadow Hay. 
BY PATRICK MILLER, ESQ., 
Late of Dalswinton, Dumfries-shire. 


Making hay is universally allowed to be one of 
the most important branches of agricultural pur- 
suits, but the principle on which it should be con- 
ducted, is not at all understood on this side of 
Tweed. 

In England, however, the operation is very dif- 
ferently performed, aud with very different and 
more satisfactory results; for by their system, a 
great deal of time is saved at a critical period, and 
afar superior article of food for their animals is 
produced. 

Besides the great and necessary despatch which 
is used in England, much skill is also employed to 
produce and maintain a requisite degree of heat or 


| fermentation in the stack when the hay is put up, 


in order to convert the juice of the herbage toa 
saccharine state, which is found to be both more 
palatable, and likewise more nutritious to all bestial 
that is fed upon it. 

In Scotland, on the other hand, it would almost 
seem as if diligence was employed to unnecessa- 
rily procrastinate the work, and subject it to the 
risk of unfavorable changes of the weather; and 
by the excessive bleaching and drying of the grass, 
which is so universally practised, it is deprived of 
the possibility of assuming the saccharine quality ; 


 |}and what sap is permitted to remain in it, is eon- 
Its most economical appli- |} 


verted to starch, which is neither so agreeable nor 
nourishing for horses, as hay made upon the princi- 
ple which I am anxious to recommend, and from 
whence arises, as is easily to be perceived, a great- 
er waste of hay in Scotch than in English stables. 

Haviug premised this much, I proceed to detail 
the practice which I have pursued for many a by- 
gone year on my farm, which, being on a limited 
scale, shall therefore confine my description to the 
narrow compass of my own operations, but which 
of course, «asily admits of being extended to a lar- 
ger field as circumstances may require, 

When the hay season arrives, and the weather 
is favorable, and when I perceive, by the height of 
the column of mercury in the harometer, and like- 
wise from the appearance of the skies, that there is 
a likelihood of its continuing so, I seta couple of 
mowers to work very early in the morning, each 
attended by a boy or girl about 12 or 13 years of 
age, and, as soon as the men have made half a do- 
zen cuts of the scythe, the two boys or girls take 
up the swath and shake it out as thin as possible 
on the ground where it grew, there to lie and with- 
er till after breakfast. 

On the return of the mowers from their break- 
fast, a stout, active woman begins to turn with a 
rake, in the direc ion of the sun, the grass which 
was first shaken out, the men and the boys cutting 
duwn and shaking out in the same way as in the 
morning. 

When the woman has finished turning the early 
cut grass, she immediately goes to the spot where 
she began, and shakes it out again as thin as she 
can, and when finished, she commences turning 
by large rakesfull, where the mowers resumed their 
work after breakfast, and commences her task in 
the same manner as when she began in the morn- 
ing, always turning as already said in the direction 
of the sun. . : 

On the people returning to the field from their 
dinner, the two boys immediately begin to shake 
out that part of the second turned grass, which 
had not been accomplished before going to dinner, 
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and when that is finished, they commence turning 
what was last cut, and then shake it all out again. 

At this period the two mowers and the woman 
proceed to rake the first cut hay into what is called 
a windrow, and one of the men cornmences with 
a pitchfork, to put it into cocks of about ten or 
twelve stones weight, and between five and six feet 
in height, but on no account is a foot permitted to 
go upon it, for it cannot be put up too light, neither 
is it to be roped, for if the weather is calm, a few 
hours after it is in the cock, it will be so compact 
itself, that it will require a violent wind to over- 
turn it, 

Thus the hay which was eut in the course of the 
day, will be, through this mode of treatment, suf- 
ficiently dried and secured by the evening, against 
any change of weather which may oecur in the 
course of the night,, and it will stand exposure to 
a storm full as well as the hay which is so sadly 
mismanaged by the improper system at present in 
use. 

So far the process only relates to getting quit of 
the redundant sap in the herbage, but if the hay 
gets rain or any adventitious moisture, either in 
working or stacking, it must be carefully dried off 
before being putinto the stack, or so brisk a fermen- 
tation will ensue, that combustion will infallibly 
take place. 

The next part of the operation is stacking the 
hay, and this may take place, if the weather con- 
tinues fine, on the second or third day after the last 
cock was put up. 

In making this kind of hay, the great and impor- 
tant object is to get it to ferment or heat in the stack, 
for the purpose of making it evolve its saccharine 
quality, asin the malting of grain, and is effected 
as follows: 

If around stack is intended, let a common sack 
be well crammed full of hay or straw, and placed 
erect on the foundation where the staek is to be 
reared, and then begin building all around it with 
the first cut-cocks, intermixing now and then a few 
of those last put up, in order to promote the fer- 
mentation ; and when the stack gets as high as the 
top of the bag, the worker pulls it straight upwards, 
and so continues working around and pulling it up 
till the stack is finished, and in this way a chimney 
is formed for the escape of the nascent gas. 

Should along stack be preferred, then a chimney 
must be brought out at the peak at each end, and 
one in the middle by the same means, if a large 
mass of hay is put up in the stack ; and in conclu- 
sion, | recommend that these vents shall not be clo- 
sed for a month, or while any perceptible ferment- 
ation is going on. 





Cheap Thrashing Machines. 

We observe by anadvertisment in the New York 
Evening Star, thata Mr. E. Warren of that city 
has thrashing machines, made in the strongest man- 
ner of wrought iron and wood, which are represent 
ed as not being liable to get out of order, and thrash 
all kinds of grain equally well, which he sells at 
from $20 to $40 dollars a piece. Machines at $2 
and $30 with one or two horses will thrash from 80 
to 160 bushels of wheat per day—those at $40 de 
signed for large farmers, thrash from 200 to 300 in 
the same time. Ifthose machines will do the worl. 
here represented, they are certainly cheap, for there 
is no more necessary implement on a farm, whethe; 
the economy of time or money be considered. 

We have mentioned these articles with a view of 
asking our kind friend of the New-York Farmer tu 
ascertain and publish in his next paper, what is the 
cost of the horse power by which these machines 
are propelled. If that be correspondently low, we 
should say that Mr. Warren will merit the thanks 
of the agricultural community. Although all ac 
knowledge the superiority of the manner of getting 
out grain by a thrashing machine over that of the 
flail, or the more slovenly way of treading it out 
‘ty horses, yet the expense of the former has hither- 
bo deterred many small farmers from procuring one. 
— Farmer and Gardner. 





The Northampton Silk Company succeed well in 
making Sewing Silk. The lustre and delicacy of 
the thread, and the fineness of ite texture, are not 
eurpassed by the best Italian. So say competent 


judges, 
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A great number of horses die annually of the scours. 
The following recipe having been used with suc. 
ooss in a number of cases, I am induced to send it to you 
for publication, and you will please publish it with my 
signature attached, as I am always fearful of recipes 
to which there is not a name, unless the editor will 
vouch for their good qualities; and 1 will also send for 
publication a recipe which I have used for making my 
own opodeldoc. I am not a farmer, but having used 
this and the opodeldoc of the Druggists, I give this the 
preference. 








Recipe for Scours in Horses. 

If the horse is in a good condition, take 2 or 3 quarts 
of blood, and then take 1 ounce each Anise seed, Cara 
way secd, and Grains of Paradise in powder, and 1.2 oz. 
Aromatic Confection, and 2 ounces Balsam of sulphur ; 
beat the Balsam of sulphur up with the yolk vf an egg, 
then mix the powders and give the whele in a pint of 
warm gruel with a wine-glass of brandy and 2 table 
spoons-full of sugar, and give the above mixture once a 
day for three days in succession, 

S. Porter Ruoapes, 

Tho following composition is very good to remove a 
swelling on horses, 

Hogs lard, oil Vitirol, and spirits of Tarpentine, mixed; 
sufficient oil of Vitirol must be put in to make the compo. 
sition a dark brown color, and rub the part affected twice 
a day with asmall quantity ata time, 

The above recipe I have not used myself, and am only 
able to recommend it from the report of others. 


To make Liquid Opodeldoc. 

Take 2 quarts Whiskey or Cider Brandy, and put it 
in @ kettle and warm it, (be careful it does not take fire) 
putin as much common soft soap as it will dissolve, then 
botttle it and add one ounce of Gum Campher, 1-2 ounce 
Sal Ammonia, 2 ounces Oil Origanum, and 1-2 ounce Oil 
Wormwood, S. Porter Raoapes 


Great Yield of Oats. 
Mr. Tucker—Inasmuch as it hath seemed good 
uato many persons to publish statements of the 
wonderful produce of the common Oat, I have 
thought it to be no more than right that my favorite 
Siberians should come in for a share of the public 
approbation. Passing through my oat stubble a day 
0: two since, I found a few straggling heads that 
looked very long, and took pains to pull up a root that 
had eight stalks, and standing at least four feet 
from any other stalk and could not have been the 
produce of more than one cat. Perceiving that 
each stalk was well filled, I took pains to shell and 
count each head by itself. Upon the longest head, 
which was seventeen inches long, there was 332 
eats—and upon the whole eight stalks there were 
2,193 oats, and all these the produce of one oat. 
This may seem an incredible number to those un- 
acquainted with the Siberians, and they may think 
thatthe eight stalks were not the produce of one 
oat. The Siberian is remarkable for spreading 
when it has room. I have found fifteen stalks from 
thesameroot. It resembles in this respect, orchard 
grass. The oats grow all around the stalk, and 
none of them are more than an inch from it, and 
much resemble in appearance a plume. 
Specimens of these heads of oats inay be seen at 
the Rochester Seed Store. Yours, &e. 


East Bloomfield, Sept. 2%, 1837. O. P. Q. 


Another Great Yield of Oats, 
Mr. Tucker—Having seen in a late number of 
the Genesee Farmer, an account of the number 





of kernels from a single kernel of oats raised by an 











Onondaga farmer—also stating that if any of the 
Genesee farmers could beat it, tolet them. I send 
you the following for insertion. On the farm of 
Robert Clark, there grew from one kernel, eleven 
stalks, which produced 2,637 fair plump kernels. 
The number of kernels from one stalk that [ coun- 
ted was 443, another 440. 

The oat crops has been very good this season in 
this section of the country, and I should judge from 
the quantity of land sowed, and the great yield, 
that there isa third more oats this season in this 
vicinity then was ever raised here before in one 
season. He sowed one piece which was ploughed 
the last of April, and sowed the first of May, of 
clover sod, containing 1§ acres, from which was 
cut 63 dozen of large bundles, which would yield 
two bushels and rising to the dozen, and at the rate 
of 75 bushels to the acre at least. He raised 3 
acres more, which would yield 50 bushels per acre. 

Geneseo, Sept. 27, 1837. A Geneser Farmer. 





From the Horticultural Register. 
Of the Analysis of Soils, and of the Agricultural 
Relations between Soils and Plants. 


We have seen that the earths have a threefold 
capacity : that they receive and lodge the roots of 
plants and support their stems ; that they absorb 
and hold air, water and mucilage—aliments neces- 
sary to vegetable life; and that they even yield a 
portion of themselves to these aliments. But we 
have also seen that they are not equally adapted 
to these offices; that their parts, texture, and quali- 
ties are different; that they are cold or warm, wet 
or dry, porous or compact, barren or productive, in 
proportion as one or other may predominate in the 
soil: and that to fit them for discharging the vari- 
rious functions to which they are destined, each 
must contribute its share, and all be minutely divi- 
ded and intimately fixed. In this great work nature 
has performed her part: but as is usual with her, 
she has wisely and benevolently left something for 
man to do. 

This necessary march of human industry, obvi- 
ously begins by ascertaining the nature of th. soil. 
But neither the touch, nor the eye, however practi- 
sed or acute, can in all cases determine this. Clay 
when wet, is cold and tenacious—a deseription that 
belongs also tomagnesian earths; sandand gravel 
are hard and granular; but so also are some of the 
inodifications of lime; reretable mould is black 
and friable, but not exclusively so: for schistous 
and carbonnaceous ea:ths have the same properties. 

It is here, then, that chemistry offers herself to 
obviate difficulties, snd remove doubts ; but neither 
the apparatus nor the process of this science, are 
within the reach of all who are interested 1n the 
inquiry, and we accerdingly subjoin a method, less 
comprehensive, but more simple, and sufficiently 
exact for agricultural purposes, and which calls on- 
ly for two vases, a pair of scales, clean water, and 
a little sulphuric acid. , 

“1st. Take a small quantity of earth from dif. 
ferent parts of the field, the soil of which you wish 
to ascertain, mix them well together, and weigh 
them; put them in an oven, heated for bakin. bread, 
and after they are dried, weigh them again ; the 
difference will show the absorbent power of the 
earth. When the loss of weight in 400 grains, 
amounts to 50, this power is great, and indicates the 
presence of much animal or vegetable matter; but 
when it does not exceed 20, the absorbent power is 
small, and the vegetable matter defi‘ient.* 

“21. Pat the dried mass into a vase with one- 
fourth of its own weight of clear water; mix them 
welltogether ; pour off the dirty water into a sec- 
ond vase, and pour on as much clean water as be. 
fore ; stir the contents, and continue this process 
until the water poured off is as clear as that poured 
on the earth. What remains in the first employed 
vase, is sand, silicious or calcareous. 

“3d. The dirty water, collected in the second, 
will form a deposit, which (after pouring off the wa- 
ter) must be dried, weighed, and calcined. On 
weighing it after this process, the quantity lost will 


* See Davies’ Elements. 
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show the pation of animal and v 
contained in the soil; and 

“4th. This calcined matter must then be 
fully pulverized and weighed, as also the first depos. 
it of sand, but without mixing them. To thee 
apply (separately) sulphuric acid, and what the: 
respectively lose in weight, is the portion of eaten. 
reous or aluminous earths contained in theiy.— 
‘These last may be separated from the mass by soay 
lye, which dissolves them.”* iti 

Here 1s the light we wanted. In knowing the 
disease, we find the cure. Clay and sand quali; 
each other; either of these will correct an exec. 
of lime; and magnesia earth, when saturated with 
carbonic acid, becomes fertile, 

But entirely to alter the constitution of a soi! 
whether by mechanical or other means, is a work 
of time, labor, and expense, and little adapted to the 
pecuniary circumstances of farmers in general.— 
Fortunately, a remedy, cheaper, more accessi})lp 
and less difficult, is found in that great diversi, 
of habits and character, which mark the vegetab'» 
races. We shall, therefore, in what remains o; 
this section, indicate the principal of these, as fu. 
nishing the basis of all rational a-zriculture. 

Ist. Plants have different systems of roots, stems, 
and leaves, and adapt themselves according to dif. 
ferent kinds of soil. The ‘Tussilago prefers clay: 
the Spergula, sand; Asparagus will not flouris) 
on a bed of granite ; nor Muscus Islandicus on one 
ofailuvion. Itis obvious that fibrows rooted plants 
which occupy only the surface of the earth, can 
subsist on comparatively stiff and compact soils, in 
which those of the leguminous and ecruciforns tar: 
ilies would perish, from inability to penetrate and 
divide. 

2d. Plants of the same or of a similar kind, do 
not follow each other advantageously in the same 
soil. Every careful observer must have seen how 
rrasses alternate in meadows or pastures, where 
nature is left to herself. At one time timothy, at 
avother clover, ata third red top, and ata fourth 
blue grass prevails. ‘I'he same remark applies 
forest trees; the original growth of wood is rare!) 
succeeded by a second of the same kind; pine is 
followed by oak, oak by chestnut, chestnut by hick- 
ory. A young apple tree will not live in the place 
where an old one has died; even the pear tree does 
not thrive in succession to an apple tree ; but stone 
fruit swill follow e.ther withadvantage. “In the Gaw- 
tinois, (says Bose,) saffron is not resumed but ai- 
ter a lapse of twenty years ; and in the Netherlands, 
flax and colzat require an interval of six years.— 
Peas, when they follow beans, give a lighter erop 
than when they succeed plants of another family.”* 

3d. Vegetables, whether of the same family or 
not, having a similar structure of roots, should not 
succeed each other. It has been observed that 
trees suffer considerably by the neighborhood o: 
sainfoin and lucerne, on account of the great depth 
to which the roots of these plants penetrate—where- 
as culiniferous grasses do them no harm. 


4th. Annual or biennial trefoils prevent the e= 
cape of moisture from sandy and arid soils, and 
should constantly cover them in the absence o! 
other plants; while drying and dividing crops, & 
beans, cabbages, chicory, &c., &c., are best fitted tu 
correct the faults of stiff and wet clays. 

5th. When plants are cultivated in rows or hills, 
and the ground between them is thoroughly woik- 
ed, the earth is kept open, divided, and permeable \ 
air, heat, and water, and accordingly receives froin 
the atmosphere nearly as much alimentary provi: 
ion as it gives to the plant. This principle is the 
basis of the drill husbandry. 

6th. All plants permitted to go through the pha- 
ses of vegetation, (and of course to give theirseeds, | 
exhaust the ground in a greater or less degree ; bul 
if cut green, and before seeding, they take littls 
from the principle of fertility. 

7th. Plants are exhausters in proportion to the 
length of time they occupy the soil. Those of the 


egetable mouig 


Care- 


* This method of analyzing soils is that described by = 
Rosc, member of the Institute of France, &c., and reco! 
mended to French agriculturists. kind 

t The ill effect of a succession of crops of onl pe oe n 
was not unknown to the Romans. We have proof of this > 
the following passage of Festus: Restibilis »ger Git qui ce 








tinutlo biennio seritur farreo spice, id est aristato, quod ne fiat 
\ solent » gui pradia locant, excipere. 
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sulmiferous kinds (wheat,* rye, &c.) do not ripen || fed upon our own soil, and tended by our own peo- 
under ten months, and, during this period, forbid | ple? Yet here they lie, beautiful specimens of va- 
she earth from being stirrel; while, on the other ie kinds of manufacture—showing our capacity 
nand, leguminous plants occupy it but six months, for enterprise ; and our power to triumph over dif_i- 

ind permit frequent ploughings. This is one rea- || culties. 
son Why culmiferous crops are greater exhausters || No. 301, isa most capital specimen of sewing silks 
‘yan leguminous: another is, that the stems of cul- || and twist. They are of varrious colors. and of dif 
miferous, become hard and flinty, and their leaves |) ferent degrees of fineness. The Italians long held 
jry and yellow, from the time of flowering ull the || supremacy in the manufacture of sewings, till, for 
ripening of the seed—losing their inhaling or ab- || strong, even silk, English manufacturers bore away 
soibing facu'ties—circulating no juices, and living | the palm. Better silk than the specimens here dis- 
altogether in their roots, and on aliments exclusive- played by our Yankees, we have never seen, from 
ly derived from the earth ; whereas leguminous or |! any country ; it is even and soft, the fancy colors are 
-meiferous plants, as cabbages, turnips, &c. &c., clear and elegant, and the blue-black, in every re- 
pave succulent stems, and broad and porous leaves, | spect, is an article not to be excelled in any market 
and draw their principal nourishment from the at- } in the world. Included in the same number are spe- 
mosphere. The remains of culmiferous crops also || cimens of black silk vestings, and one of black saf- 
are fewer, and less easily decomposed, than those || in, surpassingly glossy, thick and rich. It reminds 
‘ the leguminous family. e*) | us of the old fashioned, heavy satins of France and 
3th. Meadows, natural and artif®ial, yield the || Switzerland, which once composed the petticoats 
of our great grand-mothers. ‘These are all from 


food necessary to cattle, and, in proportion as these | 
are multiplied, manures are increased, and the soil '| the manufactory of the Northampton Silk Compa- 
‘| ny. 


wade better. Another circumstance that recom- 


: a ar lon as ao o , 
rnends them is, that so long as they last, they ex- || "No. 117. Silks for pantaloons and vests, watered 


| and plain drab—handkerchiefs with printed borders, 
| or filled through the centre with high colored figures, 
| and printe | silk for gowns, are found of an excellent 
|| quality. Owing to some defect in the gum dressing, 
| they do not appear so soft as desirable, but the cloth 
é; |is even, strong, glossy, and heavy, and they will 
Sainfoin does well on soils the nost bare, moun- |, wear almost forever; the specimens show a gratify- 
tainous, and arid ; lucerne and the trefoils, (or clo- || ing progress in the art of manufacturing, by a people 


ers,) only attain the perfection of which they are | who cannot be agricultural, and who owe their pros- 
susceptible, in warm, dry, calcareous earth. 
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farmer to be directed to his arable grounds, 

4th. Grasses are either fibrous or tap-rooted, or 
poth. The remarks already made, in articles 1, 2, 
ind 3, apply also tothem. ‘Timothy, red top, oat 
grass, and rye grass, succeed best, in stuff, wet soils. 


dl || perity to a spirit of bold enterprise, in wresting from 
ith. The ameliorating quality of 


tap-roote || 

»lants is supposed to be in proportion to their natu- |) 
ral duration ; annual clover, (lupinella,) has less of | 
his property than biennial, (Dutch clover,) bienni- | 
il less than sainfoin, and sainfoin less than lucerne. | 
11. Any green crop ploughed into the soil, has | 
in effect highly improving, but for this purpose, lu- | 
vins and buckwheat, (cut when in flower,) are most | 


, the great deep its richest treasures. 


They are sent 
to the Fair by the Atlantic Silk Company of Nan- 
tucket. 

No. 467. Handkerchiefs, upon India silk, are beau- 
tifully printed in various patterns by the Essex 
Printing Company. Being sent merely as speci- 
mens of printing we need not here speak of the qual- 
ity of the cloth. 





anes , | 
\zth. Mixed crops (as Indian corn, pumpkins, 


‘d, and with less injury to the soil than either corn | 
oats alone. 
Silk Business in New England. 

The Northampton Silk C mpany, incorporated | 
with a capital of $150,000, promises to do much for 
the advancement of the Silk business, as well as for 


| 


the prosperity of this town. Weare glad tolearn that || 
the Factory building, one hundred feet long and || 


four stories high, near the o!d Onl Mill, has been 
recommenced, and will be pushed ahead with great 
rapidity. [tas intended to have the walls up this | 
falland perhaps oceupied with Silk Machinery de- | 
rng the approaching winter. Mr. Samuel Whit- 
marsh surely is worthy of praise for the untiring 
perseverance he has exhibited in pushing forward 
this portant enterprise, in opposition to the ob- | 
stacles which have constanuy besethim. Notinere- } 
ly have the wnpropitious times discouraged, but the 
incessant prediction of croakers, that his plans would | 
uot succeed, have constantly assailed Mr. Whit- | 
warsh. All new enterprises meet with the same | 
vndrances, and if energetic men stopped to heed 

ul the wise admonitions of the sceptical, what 

would be accomplished? Mr. Thomas Whitmarsh 

and brother have purchased the old Carriage Shop | 
uear South Street Bridge, and are preparing to fill 
| With machinery for weaving Ribbons and Sewing 
Silk. A Steam Engine will propel the machinery, 
and we predict one year hence, more spindles and 
‘ilk looms will be in operation in this town, than 


‘any other two places in the Union.— Northamp- 
(on Courier. 





The Boston Gazette has the following notice of 
‘specimens of Silk exhibited at the Fair of the Me- 
‘uanie’s Institute, recently held in Boston. 


Who, fifteen or twenty years ago, would have 
yught of Sirks, made from the product of worms 


thy 





* Spring wheat and rye f rm: xceplions to this rule, as they 
i mature in four months. —Ld. Farmer and Gardener. 

1 The good effect of these mixtures was knewn to the an- 
NE from whom the practice has descended tous, What 
a of fertility and aburdance have we in the 22d chap. 
an ok of Pliny’s Natural History; * Sub vite seritur fiu- 
nia at, BOX legumen, decinde vlus, omnia, eodem anne, om- 

que Olena uimbra aluntur.” 
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‘No. 124. Fine, heavy, soft, glossy, well woven 


. | half hose, black and white, appear tempting indeed. 
and peas and oats) are much and profitably employ - || 


We regret to learn that the manufacturer, who 
| commenced this business early in the history of our 
‘silk manufacturing, abandoned it some time since ; 
though he still prosecutes the business of stocking 
/weaving. Wetrusthe willagain turn hisattentionto 
| silk, and hope he will find it profitable. These sam- 
ples are entered by Ephraim Harrington of Bos- 


silk cloth may be seen in samples of handkerchiefs, 
manufactured by Adam Brooks of South Scituate, 


‘and bleached and printed by J. W. Halliday of 


‘Lynn. They resemble the finest specimens of 
French and Swiss silk,apd are highly creditable to 
the manufacturer. Mr. Halliday has also sent a 
piece of well printed cotton handkerchiefs, which, 
with the silk, show him to be an acomplished prin- 
ter. 





From the New England Farmer. 
Discovery of Marl. 

Mr. Fessenpen—Dear Sir:—I bave often 
thought when reading the description of Marl, and 
its value as a manure, that if we could find it in 
this part of the country, it would be an inexhausti- 
ble source of wealth tothe farmer. I little thought 


| 
i 


'\ that we had it at our doors. 





Four years ago this fall, I hired an old Irishman 
to ditch for me, and in clearing out an old ditch—a 
spit down lower than it had been dug before,—as I 
stood looking at him one day, he cried out, “ Oh 
massa! here is as fine marl as was ever seen at 
home ; if you let this lay in a heap until next spring, 
and spread it on your grass land, you will have such 
grass as you never see in all your life. 


He then went on to relate to me how he first dis- 
covered it when he was a boy on his mother’s farm 
in Ireland. He said he went and told his mother, 
and asked her if they should go and dig some, and 
she said, “no Billy,say nothing about it until I see 
my landlord.” Away she went and told him that 
her farm was so poor that she mustleave it, that she 
could not pay the rent. But he wished her to re- 
main on it, and would give it to her ata less rent, 
and she gave up her old lease, and took a new one 
‘for 21 years. She came home, and says, “now, 











Billy you may go and dig marl,” whichI did, and 
made all the ued very rich. 

The marl in the bottom of my peat meadow, is 
from two to three feet deep. I have tried it with 
acid, and find it ferments like putting saleratus to 
cider. I dug out a quantity of this four years since, 
and tried it on my corn lands, and I thought it had 
a great effect ;and on a gravelly knoll, which was 
perfectly sterile before; since which, it has borne 
grain, and produced considerable grass. 


Labor here has been so high and scarce, that I 
have not dug any untill this fall. I am now getting 
outa large quantity of it. Whether this can be 
found in all our peat meadows, I am not able to 
say ; but one thing 1 am certain of, that itis an ob- 
ject for all our farmers that have these lands that 
are now lying useless, a dead weight upon the own- 
er,a receptacle for snakes, frogs, and other useless 
reptiles, to try the experiment. If they fail of find- 
ing marl, they will find a plenty of peat mud, and if 
it remains in heaps until next spring, for the frosts 
to operate upon,they will find itin an excellent con- 
dition for their corn lands next summer. Where I 
had heaps of it lay last winter, the corn has grown 
this summer asluxuriantly as under a dung heap. 


The season is now right to go to work on this 
land, and the meadows aredry. Irishmen are ve- 
ry plenty, and may be hired at almost any price you 
will offer them. Now, Sir, if our farmers will go 
to work and drain these extensive bogs, which are 
every where intersper.ed in this part of the country, 
and set those poor, half-starved Irishmen to work 
and get out this inexhaustible source of manure for 
their light sandy and gravelly soils, and reclaim 
their bog meadows, our happy New England will no 
longer be branded with the stigma of the sterile soil 
of N. England, but may immediately be made to ap- 
pear (as Morse’s Geography said of the State of 
Connecticut,) like a well cultivated garden. They 
will soon find if they will be kind to these foreigners, 
and set them to work, instead of their becoming a 
curse to our country, and filling our poor establish- 
ments with inmates, they will become a blessing, 
and we shall no longer be obliged to send our sons 
tu the far west, to drag out a miserable existence 
among the half savage, dissipated inhabitants of the 
western wilds, in search of good land; for I am of 
opinion that our bog meadows which are now worth 
nothing, are equally as good as Grd go of the 
west, Travelers tell that the soil is four feet deep; 
why, Sir, 1 have some land that the soil is twenty 
feet deep,and all the way dowu, heaps of decayed 
vegetation, all of it fit food for planting. 
Yours with respect, 
BENJ. WHEELER. 


The Farm- Yard. 


No subject of rural economy is of greater impor- 
tance than the judicious disposition of the out-build- 
ings of a farm ; yet there is, perhaps, less considera- 
tion bestowed on this point than on any other, It 
is obvious, to the most common observer, that the 
size of the various out-houses ought to be regulated 
by the extent ofthe farm, and also by that branch 
of husbandry which is carried on, 

In a dairy farm, there are fewer buildings requi- 
site, than in any other department of agriculture ; but 
it is, nevertheless, highly necessary to have distinct 
buildings for the various sorts of cattle; and the 
whole of these should be so distributed, as to facili- 
tate the labor and convenience of the laborers. 

Further, to promote this object, the whole of the 
buildings should, if possible, be placed within the 
same inclosure. The yard in which they are situ- 
ated should also be secured against all outward ac- 





{ CeSs ; if the buildings are not so connected as to form 


a complete inclosure, the spaces between them 
should be filled up with wall, or high paling, and the 
yard should be closed by solid gates. 
" Where chalk can be commanded, the surface or 
bottom of the yard should be bedded or coated with 
it, or with some other material impenetrable to wa- 
ter ; by which means the moisture, in the smallest 
degree, will be effectually prevented,and eonsequent- 
ly a great saving obtained in the article of manure. 
The construction of the yard should be nearly con- 
cave, or shelving to the centre, in order to collect the 
drainage. pele 

In order to avoid this expense, which is, in fact, 





very trifling, most farmers bottom the yards wig 
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earth, or rubbish, to absorb the drainage, and thus |) 
form a compost in the yard itself. This saving, |) 
even were it larger, can be of no importance in) 
comparison with the injury done to the store cattle | 
by thus retaining the moisture underneath them.— 
Drvness of situation is of the most essential con- 
sequence to their health, and indispensable to their 
thriving. 

The driest bottoming is furze ; but stubble, pota- 
toe tops, or any other loose refuse, will answer the 
purpose; over which the yard should be bedded 
deep in straw. Earth, though most valuable ina 
compost, should never be used within the yard. Of) 
the principal offices requisite to a farm, we now pro- 
ceed to give an outline. 

Ox-Stalls or Feeding-Houses.— The structure of 
these buildings is very simple. It is requisite, that 
each interval, or stall, should not only be provided 
with a crib, for dry food, but there should also be, in 
the centre of each, a trough, for the reception of 
water, which may be conducted into them by means 
of tubes leading fromthe pump. The size must de- | 
pend upon the manner in which the farm is oceupi- | 
ed; but it ought never to be forgotten, that the beasts |) 

| 
| 
| 

















should have ample accommodations. 

In order to erect feeding houses to advantage, 
creat attention should be bestowed on their situation, 
They ought to lie dry, and not be exposed too much 
to the sun, or to the heat of the weather. 


It will | 
be advisable to Jay the floors in a gently sloping dic | 
rection, with proper drains, and also for the more | 
easy removal of the litter. | 

The floors are variously paved. By soine it has 
been recommended to have the pavemeut of stone 


pitched ; but the least expensive method is to lay the || 


floor with bricks. ‘The doors also should be so} 
hung as to open outward, by which means a waste | 
of room will be prevented, and the sheds will be | 
rendered more secure against intruders. Their | 
safety willalso be greatly increased by hanging | 
them witha fall tothe catch. | 

The width of stalls is various. For two middle- | 
sized working oxen, scren feet has been found suf- | 
ficient, and nine fect for those of a larger size.— | 
Cows require equal, if not more room for the con-| 
venience of milking them, and it is always best to} 
place them in single stalls. The stalls should not | 
be made too wide, lest the cattle turn round in them, | 
for thus the stronger beasts would have an oppor- | 
tunity of injuring their weaker fellows. This dan- 
ger may be avoided, by placing a post in the mid- 
dle of the stall, immediately before the shoulders of | 
the cattle. 


} 
i 
| 
} 


Where the system of stall-feeding is adopted on || 


| 
| 
| 
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The first chain, which by one end is fixed to the 
manger,is by the other linked intoa middle link of the 
collar-chain, and thus forms two arms, which, being 
thrown round the neck of the beast, and the key be- 
ing thrust through the ring, and placed ata bar across 
it, makes a very secure fastening. 

Among the smaller buildiags of a farm, not the | 
least worthy of notice is a cart and (ool-house, for | 
the reception of the wagons and implements, which, 
when not actually employed, are often heedlessly 
left on the spot where they are last used. 

An open spot, free to every wind should be se- 
lected. The roof ought to be supported on pillars, 
hgh «nough to admit a loaded wagon, and con- 
taining lofts for the care of light implements, sacks. 
or other sinall spare articles, But as the only object 
is to preserve the carriages and tools from the eflects 
of wet, this can be attained by mere sheds, the most 
economical mode of erecting which, is to project a 
roof from the back of a barn or stable. 

Calf-Pens.—la most parts of this country, it is 
the practice to appropriate a part of the cow-house 
to the reception of calves ; a measure which cannot 
fail of producing uneasiness among the cows, which 
yiten withhold their milk in consequense of the 

yleating of the young animals. Itis preferable to 


~ 





iouse, that the cows cannot hear them. 

The construction of these buildings is so simple, 
and so well known, that a particular deseription ts 
deemed unnecessary. They should be latticed, so 
as to admit fresh air, as a moderate and rather cool 
temperature oughtat all times to be keptin calf-peops. 
Light should be excluded, as darkness inclines all 
animals to rest, and the quicter calves are kept, the 
better they will thrive. The strictest cleanliness 
should also be observed, and every attention paid to 
keep them dry and sweet. 

If possible, they should open either into the stack- 
yard, or the orchard, or some small and quiet enclo- 
| sure, in order to afford an opportunity of occasion- 
ally turning out calves that are intended to be reared. 
| When the profit arising from the rearing of swine 
,is duly considered, it will be admitted, that the rear- 
|ing of a Piggery demands nearly as much attention 
| as a dairy. 





{ 
have the pens at such a distance from the feeding- | 


food, this may be avoided by fixing sticks in a frame 
over the troughs, not untike a rack: or a thin ee 
of plank may be nailed on the back part br ite 
troughs, and so project as to allow their heads o 
to enter. 

This object may also be attained when swine are 
put up to fatten on dry food, by fixing a conical] hop- 
per (holding any given quantity) in a trough with 
the broad end upwards, and covered with a. strone 
‘lid. At thelower end should bean aperture for wiv. 

ing out the meat into the trough, where the animal] 
may eat itas it falls, without being capable of spoil- 
ing or Wasting any portion of it. 

By adopting the expedient here suggested, the fiy- 
| ther advantage will be derived in fattening swine, 
' that, by feeding more leisurely than in the common 
mode, their food will probably be more thoroughly 
masticated ; the effect of which has been thought to 
render their fat more firm, and of a better flavor, 

Root Hous® are buildings, the utility of whieh, 
on those farms where the system of stall-feeding i. 
adopted, is very great. ‘hey should adjoin the 
feeding-house, and be provided with a steamer. for 
| the purpose of preparing the vegetables for the use 
of the cattle. This simple machine, in fact is in- 
dispensably necessary on all farms where the feed- 
ing of cattle is conducted to any extent, and wil! 
not be found useless even on those in which itis not 
an object of attention. 

An apparatus for steaming consists of a brick or 
stone stove, about three feet in every direction, in 
which is fixed a pot or kettle, six or eight inches 
deep, and «ighteen or twenty inches in diameter.— 
Over this boiler (when about half full of water) is 
placed a hogshead, or cask, the bottom of which 1s 
perforated with numerous holes, about an inch in 
diameter, so that the steam may freely pass throug) 
the roots, 

The top of the cask is usually left open, which 
might more advantageously be covered with a thick 
coarse cloth. The cask may either be removed hy 
a rope and pulley, susp nded from the ceiling, or it 
may be turned over when the roots are suffeiently 
steamed.— Farmers’ School Book. 


nly 

















Ripening of Corn and Plouching of Green Crojs 





| <A piggery should be ina circle, or it must fail in 
convenience. 
| there should be the boiling or steaming house, with 


) agranary for corn, meal, &e. 


| ceiving immediately from the steam apparatus, and 
|| also by tubes from the granary. | 
Around these should run a path, then a fence or || 


According ‘o this idea, in the centre | 


. | 
Around this a range | 
of cisterns ought to be disposed, in divisions, for re- | 


for Manure. 

In proportion as the fecundated ear increases in 
magnitude, the leaves near the root begin to grow 
yellow and dry in consequence of the stem drawing 
from them the carbonaceous materials whieh they 
‘contain. As the growth advances, the base of the 
stem becomes yellow and dry in its turn, while the 
upper part remains green, and continues to nourish 
the ear. 


a large scale, it will be necessary that there be a|) paling, in which are the troughs, with hanging lids, 
regular temperature maintained. Otherwise the || for supplying food directly from the cisterns, on one 
confined respiration of many animals must necessa- || side, and for hogs feeding on the other. A rayge 
rily tend to generate disease. Hence, though a | of yard next. ‘I'he potato stores, or pyes, should at 


loft may be built over the stalls for the reception of | one end point near to the ntrance, and water must | 


| 

| The beautiful researches of M. Biot, afford inte- 
resting explanations of several agricultural pract: 
ces hitherto not well understood, atleast in a scien: 
tific point of view. For example, when the base 
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provender, a funnel may be passed through it from 
the ceiling of the feeding-house to the roof, which 
will allow of the escape of the foul air. 

It will also be advisable to construct latticed win- 
dows, or apertures, at a considerable distance from 
the ground, at the gable-ends of the feeding-houses, 
and to supply them with shutters, which may be 
closed or withdrawn as the season of the year, or 
the temperature of the weather, may render this ne- 
cessary. 
should be towards the north or east, in order that 
they may derive some benefit from the genial rays 
of the morning sun, and from the cooler air of the 
day in summer. The large front doors may some- 
times be set open for the purpose of further ventila- 
tion. 

Various modes are employed for securing cattle 
in their stalls, but when the common method of ty- 
ing- ip isinsufficient forthe security of vicious beasts. 

he following will be found to answer the purpose :— 
A tixed iron chain, by way of a halter, should be 
fastened to a standard, mortised into the front side 
of the manger and the joist above. 

It is composed of two parts: one of these has six- 
teen links, and is two feet in length, measuring 


from the staple; the other, which ¢ wwtains twenty- | 
six links, measures about thirty-nine inches, and | 


serves as acollar. Atoneend of this collar-chain. 
there is a ring, about one inch in diameter, and at 
the opposite extremity a key, three or four inches in 
length, having a hole at its middle, by which it is 
joined to, and freely plays in the last link. 


Where it is practicable, such openings | 


|| be raised to the coppers and cisterns at once by a 
|| pump; a trough, or other conveyance from the dairy 
to the cisterns, for milk, whey, Ke. 


considerable, Great profit might be derived, by 
into which the swine might be turned at pleasure. 
those who do not possess a convenient pig appara- 
tus, can have little idea of the great use of it in ma- 
king manure. This alone becomes an object, that 
|| would justify any good farmer in going toa certain 
| expense, for attaining so profitable a part of what 
ouzht to be his farm-yard system. 

This plan, however, is calewlated only for thoso 


extensively. 


varieties. 
Each division should be between six and seven 
feet in width, of such height as the largest pigs ean 





small space sufficieutly capacious tor holding the 
feeding-troughs. 

If possible, troughs should be so arranged, that 
offal, miik, &c. may be conveyed into them from the 
milk-house, or sealding-house, by means of pi;es; 


. . . . , 
aod as these animals often thrust their feet into the 





| Anarrangement like this, would be very conve- || 
| nient, while the expense attending it would be in 


| setting aparta plot of natural or artificial grasses, | 
| 
| 


farms where the fattening of swine is carried on | 
W here these animals are kept chiefly | 
for domestic consumpiion, it will be sullicrent if! 
| hog-sties be constructed with due regard to warmth | 
| and dryness, and divided into various partitions for |) 
the reception of swine, according to their age and | 


conveniently enter, and should be provided with a| 


} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
! of the stem begins to become yellow and dry. if 
| the corn be then cut down, though the grain is not 
ripe, it will continue to be nourished at the expense 
of the green matter in the upper part of the stem. 
|| almost, if not quite as well, as if it had remained 
| uneut, and will thus ripen well; while having been 
| thus cut down early, much loss from shaking 1s pre 
|| vented, besides the chance of loss by lodging from 
| heavy rain and wind. M. Biot’s experiments, from 
| his well known high character for rigid accuracy. 
| are, therefore, well calculated to give farmers coll- 
‘| fidence in cutting down their corn, as soon as the 
‘lower leaves and the lower part of the stems @r 
yellow and dry, though the upper parts be green. 


* Iiis a good practice to cut down every kind of grain , 
it is fully ripe nthe grain or the straw, aud that for the so 
Sons just enumerated mthetext. But, as M. Brot’s ant 4 
| tions and common practice do not exactly agree as to the sy A 

toms which determine the time of cutting, if isas well to , 

the difference. Ina fine season, farmers cut down when wtf 
| find the neck of th» straw immediately under the ear oper 
|| jniee, when twisted round between the finger and thumb ; ~s 
| do not waitunt | the lower part of the stems are aes a 
| dry, because they find in such a season the st-aw (fo die ss 
the ear downwards. This fact, we conceive, does not ” * 
|; agamet M. Biot’s theory, for as the absorbing power be ““ 
ear at the top of the stemis always powerful, 1 must 4 of 
| more powertul the nearer the ear approaches matarit ys ewe 
|| course the part of the stem nearest the ear shoul: first be tthe 

drv. Ina bad season, onthe other hand, the lower ete i 
| stem first becomes ye'low and dry, after which, of cours ms 
1 crop is netallowed tostand; for,im such a season, the oda 
| ver becomes mature, having, of course, less absorptive pow’ 


d el- 
| 


if 


whilst the vitality of the root is destroyed by the eae gee od. 
fects of bad weather and the ungen.al state of the sol. 





toughs, and thus waste a considerable portion of ' Farmer and Gardener. 
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Again, as the leaves and stems of plants while 
weed, contain sugar and other carbonaceous mate- 
vais for nourishing the seeds and bringing them to 
naturity, it follows that, if they are in this state 
ploughed down intothe soil, they must greatly en- 
rich it with all the products ready prepared for the 
pourishment of plants. 

{t has been proved, indeed, by other experiments 
previous to those of M, Biot, that the leaves and 
all the green parts of plants decompose the carbo- 
nie acid gas of the ear, appropriating the carbon, 
and setting free the oxygen ; hence it has been in- 
ferred, that the carbon thus derived contributes to 
‘orm their mass of sugar and gun, additional to 
the sap absorbed from the soil by their roots, This 
yew is corroborated by the difference which M. Bi- | 





ot has shown between the composition of the leaves | 
of wheat and the stem, which is more especially 
supplied from the soul, it then, a portion ol the 
eylid frame work of plants ts derived from the air 
in the form of carbon, the ploughing down of green 
crops for the purpose of manure, gives to the soil | 
more than the plants, while growing, had extracted | 
from it. 

Wemav well conelude with M. Biot, that “ eve- 
ry positive determination in science is susceptible 
of progress and of useful application, though these 
may be distant. A microscopical observation, or 
an optical property, Which at first appears only cu- 
nous and abstract, may thus in time become impor- 
tant to agriculturists aud manutacturers.”—Quar- | 
ter'ly Journal of Agriculture. 





iy ia Turneps. 

Mr. John Birkett, in a letter published in the 
Carlisle Patriot, gives the following recipe as being 
preventive of the ravages of the turnep fly : 

“Toa quart of turnep seed add one ounce of | 
brimstone finely powdered, putting both into a bot- | 
tle large enough to aiford room to shake them wel | 
together, for tour or five days previous to sowing ; | 
kvep the bottle well corked.” 

In addition to the above, we believe it would be | 
found useful, Just at the moment when the turneps | 
are coming up, to sow in the proportion of 4 lbs. to | 

» acre, of flour of sulphur; this should be sown | 
carly in the morning, When the dew is on, so that the | 
powder may adbere to the leaves of the plants.— | 
We question Whether sufficient of the scent of the | 
haimstone would be communieated to the plant 
trom the process of inanaging the seed recommend- | 
ed by Mr Birkett; but we do believe, that by com- | 
bining his jlan with the subsequent sowing on the 
ants here allluded to, after they come up, that they 
would be entirely repulsive to the appetites of these | 
destructive insects. Another good would be effected | 
by the operation, as the sulphur is a most powerful | 





iaanure, and possesses in an eminent degree the | 
power of att.acting moisture from the atmosphere, | 
a thing in which turneps delight. and which could | 
lot fail to promote their growth. 
7 . — | 

| 


From the Maine Farmer. 


Side Etill Plough. 
Mr. Hotmes: | have for some time past felt de- | 


sous to call your attention and the attention of | 
me agricultural community tothe Side Hill Plough. 
There are several kinds of ploughs so ealled, but I 
tiean that with a rolling share and mouldboard.— 
You doubtless have seen them and perhaps know 
much better how to estimate their valne than I— 
hut what I have seen of them and the use I have 
tmade, and the experience of others much better | 
guiified to judge of their worth than I, have con- | 
Yinced me that they ought to take the place of «ll | 
viher ploughs, as possessing all the good properties 
‘i the best cast iron ploughs, to which is to be ad- 
(ed those of turning the furrow to either the right 
Land or the left. =~ “ 
_ They are not patented. They are manufactured 
Ya Mr. Nourse of Woreester, Mass., and were in- 
vudueed into this town by Samuel Davis, Esq. 
There are now in, and within 2 or 3 miles of this 
village, two dozen or more of them in actual use, 
‘nd L believe every man who has tried them is en- 
ely satisfied with them, and has either gotten one 
‘or his own use or is determined to have one the 
rst opportunity. 
ey are not only applicable to the side hill, but 
ly so to level grounds,entirely superceding the 





equal 





a 





| necessity of a central or dead furrow. I have had 
;my ploughing done for two years past with this kind 
‘of plough, and [ do not hesitate to say that the 

ploughing has been as we!l done as it could have 
been done with any other plough in use. 

I held the plough one-half day to break up land 
that had been mowed about five years. One yoke 
of oxen was all the team necessary. The work 
was done with ease to the cattle, and the man who 
owned the cattle and who drove them for me, has 
since purchased one of the ploughs for his own use. 

One of our citizens contracted to buil |, and built 


|| @ new road of about one mile on the shore of a pond 
{ 
} 


where he was under the necessity of ploughing up- 
on one side of the road altogether—he purchased 


| one of these ploughs on purpose, and now says, he 


more than cleared the price of it in the time of his 
team and hands which would otherwise have been 
spent in traveling without ploughing. Much more 
might be said in favor of these ploughs, but my only 
object is tocall the attention of those farmers who are 
about purchasing ploughs to do their fall ploughing. 
Tosuch 1 would say —don’t purchase until you have 
seen and are satisfisd. All that will be necessary 
to satisfy you will be to try, and I am certain you 
will buy. 

They need no more recommendation in this vi- 
cinity—there will be very few other ploughs used 
in One or LWO more years. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
A Friend ‘ro AGRICULTURE. 

Mt. Vernon Village, Sept. 8, 1837. 

Sepr. 17, 1837.—1 am this moment informed that 
Mr. Davis has sold 10 of the above ploughs within 
one fortnight. 
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Ram Sheep of the pure Kent Breed. 


R.RL HARD GOORD,of Twade 

near Sit ingbourne, Kent, Eng. 
land, having devoted a long l:fein anen- 
deavor to form a breed of Kent Sheep, 
(as Bakewell a d Ellman have done 
with the Leicesters and Southdowns,) 
ae Se that should, with great size, combine al: 
he desirable qualities, such as symmetry, hardihood of con- 
stitution, propensity to fatten, wool in quantity and of fine 
malty. &e., so far succeedet as for many years to carry off 
he prizes at the annual stock shows in Kent, when about 
two vears ago, it being considered ‘hat he had, by bring ng ths 
breed to such perfection, conterred so great a benefit upor the 
‘Amimeunity at large, a subseriplion was entered upon by the 
nobilit., gen'ry, and others, and a most splendid vessel of em- 
bossed silver, (that | believe would centain from nine to ten 
ralions,) mounted on feet, with at andsome and most flattering 
inserip! On, was presented to him ata public d:nner given fur 
that purpose. 

- ht réias of this stock, at twenty months old, after be- 
ing skinned and cleaned, c mm nly weighs from sixteen to 
emhteen stoncs, of Slbs. to the stone, or 144lbs. Whenl leit 
Sittingbourne last Viay, I seleeted a fine Ram, of the above 
breed, perhaps the largest sheep with such a combination of 





ae 


|| good qualiiies, that ever crossedthe Atlantic and have it now 


n my farm (lviely belonging to Mr. Jacob Pound) at Pitts- 
ford, where ‘hose desirous are welcome to see aie. apd may 
“ase Se a few ewes this season al ove dollar per 
Site wisese sone S. W. SHOTTER. 
Pittsford, Monroe County, N. Y. 
Oct. 3, 1837. yy 131 * 
South Down Sheep. 
FMWVHE subse iber has for sale a few half-blood 
Sou h town Tup Lambs, descended trom 
the imported stock of Caicb N. Bement, of Al- 
bany. S. PORT:iR RHOADES, 
Skaneateles, Onondaga Co. Sept. 25, 1837. 








‘sep 30-14! 





Chinese Meatberry--Morus Muiticaulis. 
ARRANTED genuine, and the mostap- 
.' proved varieties for feeding Silk Worms; 
among which are the Manilla and Canton Mail- 
ticaulis, With roots of one, two and three years 
old. 
Also, CUTTINGS, and the Canton Seed bearing tree.— 
Multicaulis, Asiatic, Chinese, Smyrna and Brussa SEED- 
LING TRI. Es, may be had at the usual prices, and select- 
ed from the Agricultural and extensive Mulberry Nurseries 
in Northampton, Mass, and vicinity—securely packed and 
delivered at the Nursery, or forwarded to Boston, Hartford, 
NeweHaven, New-York, Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, St louis, or any other 
olace within the United States, conformable to order. Some 
of the above are considered as peculiarly adap'ed to sustain 
our hard winters. 

Autumn being the best season for removing the trees, | t- 

‘ers adiressed to the went post paid, | be prompily 
, & 7 i structiors tor management, 
attended to, with im DY STEBBINS, Sicy Ag. Soc’y. 
! oton, Sept. 1, 1837. 

NB. Oldere for the ‘above (if made in seaben to: bee. 
warded by the Cinal,) wil be received by GEORGE W. 
HARWOOD, No. 20, Buffalo street, Rochester. 

sept 30-f3: m2t 
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Morus Multicaulis. 


VENUE subscriber can furnish large and small 

quantities of the genuine Chinese mulberry, 
or Morus multicaulis trees of the most thrifty 
growth and matured wood. ‘The trees are from 
two to six feetin height, and will be sold at the 
lowest prices, in proportion to their size, They will be pack- 
ed so as to insure safe transportation to any part of the United 
States. Orders for not less than one hundred wil| be delivered 
in New York or Philadelphia, or shipped from thence or from 
Harttord. October and November are the best months for 
iransportating tothe South and West. 

SILX WORM’S EGGS, of three varieties, White or Two 
Crop, Sulphur, and Orange colored. Silk Reels, Brook’s 
Silk Spinning Machines, White mulberry seed, &c. &c. 
WM. G. COMSTOCK, 

sep 23-f6w 





Hartford, September, 1837. 


Chinese Muiberry Trees. &c. 
1 subscribers will supply, at reduced 


rates, the following trees: 

200,000 Chinese Morus Muiticaulis, ‘of various 
sizes, at the lowest prices, 

20,000 New Chinese Morus Expansa, a seed- 
ling Variety fromthe Morus Multicau.is, with very large suc- 
culent leaves, remarkable for the quantity of nutritious mat- 
ier. They are engratted on the White Mulberry, and are 
hardy enough for the most northern climates, and possess all 
the advantages of the Morus Multicaulis. These are six 
feet and upward in height. 

3,000 New Hybrid Morus Multicaulis with large leaves and 
close joints, and 6 to 7 feet in height and very hardy. 

100,000 Fiorence Mulberry, with entire leaves, in which 
point they differ from the common White Mulberry. These, 
are imported direct from tha best silk districts of France, and 
are | 1-2 to 2 1-2 feet in height, and will be sold at very low 
rates 

50,000 Italian White Mulberry, at very low prices, 

Also, 100 Ibs. White Mulberry seed, 

1000 lbs. yellow and white Sugar Beet seed, 

Priced catalogues of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Green 
House plants, Bulbous Flower Roots, splendid Dahlias and 
Garden, Agricultural and Flower seeds sent gratis to every 
applicant. : — 

Orders sent us per mail will receive immediate attention, 
aud forwarded as ordered. Linnean Garden, Flushing. 

WM. PRINCE & SON, 

N. B. Companies or individuals desirous to contract for 
large numbers of Trees, will be dealt with on very liberal 
terms. sey23 











Improved Stock. 


HE subscriber has now for sale at his farm, 34 miles 
west of the city of Albany, the following choice animals, 
Durham Short Horns 
4 Bulls of the ImprovedDurham Shert Horns, from 4 months 
to 7 years old. 
6 Cows and Heifers, from 1 to 11 years old. 
Sheep. 
8 Pure South Down Tup Lambs. 
4 do. Hainpshire do, do. 
6 Hampshire, crossed withthe Bakewell, 
1 yearling South Down, 
1 do. Hampshire do. 
3 do. Bakewell do. 
2 Two year old do. 
20 Bakewell Ewes. 
8 do. do. yearlings. 
¥ Ewe Lambs, crossed with the Hampshire. 
7 Selected Merino Bucks, descended from the stock im 
ported by the late Col. Humphrey of Connecticut. 
Applications per mail, [post paid.) will be punctually at 
teided to. SALEB N. BEMENT. 
Three Hills Farm, near Albany, Aug. 30, 1837. few 


LECTION NOTICE.--Sherif’’s Ofice, Monroe Coun- 

ty, Rochester, August 8th, 1837.--A General Election is 
to be held in the county of Monroe on the 6th, 7ih and 8th 
days of November next. at which will be chosen the officers 
mentioned in the notice from the Secretary of S:ate, of which 
a copy is annexed. ELIAS POND, Sheriff. 

State of New-York, Secretary’s Office, Albany, August Ist, 
1837.--Sir; l hereby give you notice that at the next t:eneral 
Election in this State to be held on the 6th, 7th and 8th days 
of November next, a Senator is to be chosen in the Eighth 
Senate District in the place of Albert H. Tracy, whose term 
of service will expire on the last day of December next, 

JOHN A. DIX, 
Secretary of Srate. 

To the Sheriff of the County of Monroe. 

N. B. The Inspectors of Election in the several towns in 
your county will give notice of the election of Members of 
Assemb!y, and fer fillng any vacancies in County efiices which 
may exist. aug 8-arf 























Berkshire & Lincolnshire Pigs for sale. 
HAVE aconsiderable number of late Spring 


and Summer Berkshire Pigs, crossed with the Lincolns 
shire, for sale at Whitney’s Disullery in the city of Roches. 
ter. The character of the Berkshire breed is somewhat 
known in ‘his country. I believe the Lincolnshire ig but very 
littie, if any. I consider the above cross superior to any 
breed of hogs in America. I have a pig of the above 
breed that was four months old the 20th of thismonth. It 
was put tu a pen alone seven wecks ago, it has been well at- 
tended to, the result is that the pig gained from 9 to 11 pounds 
week. 
ae S The Lincolnshire breed was imported by Gov, Mait- 
land of Upper Canada AMOS SAWYER, 
Rochester, Aug. 26, 1837, aug 26-17tr3t - 
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The following article from the Cincinnati Chron- 
icle, bears upon it the impress of poetic inspiration. 
It shows how easy the pencil of genius can hallow 
the most trifling subject. The pen of no ordinary 
mind could have imparted toa /inen rag, the play- 
ful dignity which Mrs. Sigourney has thrown around 
it. There will be few objections to literary ladies, 
if their “shreds of linen” always reeeive so beauti- 
ful an apotheosis.—Jour. of Com. 


TO A SHRED OF LINEN, 


Would they swept cleaner !— 

Here’s a liitering shred 
Of linen lefi behind,—a vile reproach 
To all good housewifery. Right glad am T, 
That no neat lady, trained ia ancient times 
Of pudding making and of sampler work, 
And speckless sanctity of household care, 
Hath happened here to spy thee. She no doubt, 
When looking thruugh her spectacles, would say 
“ This comes of reading books”—or some spruce beau, 
Essenced and lilly-handed, had he chanced 
To see thy slight superficies, ’twould be, 
** This comes of writing poetry.” Well—well— 
Come forth off nder!—hast thou ought to say ? 
Canst thou by merry thought, or quaint conceit 
Repay this risk, that [ have run for thee ? 
Begin at alpha, and resolve thyself 
Into thine elements. I see the stalk 
And bright blue flower of flax, which erst o’erspread 
That fertile land, where mighty Moses stretclied 
His rod miraculous. I see thy bloom 
Tinging, tho’ scanty, these New England vales. 
But, lo! the sturdy farmer lifts his brake 
To crush thy bones, unpitying—and his wife, 
With kerchiefed head, and eyes brimful of dust, 
Thy fibrous nerves, with hatchel tooth divides. 








I hear a voice of music—anid behold, 

The ruddy damsel singeth at her wheel, 

While by her side the rustic lover sits, 
Perchance, his shrewd eye secretly doth count 
The mass of skeins, which hanging on the wall 
Increaseth, day by day. Perchance hie thought, 
For men have deeper minds than women—eure ! 
Is calculating what a thrfiy wif2 

The maid will make, and how his dairy shelves 
Shall groan beneath the weight of golden cheese, 
Made by her dextrous hand—while many a keg 
And pot of butter to the market borne, 

May transmigrated, on his back appear, 

In new Thanksgiving coats. 


Fain would I ask, 

My own New-England, for thy once loved wheel, 
By sofa and piano, quite displaced— 

hy dost thou banish from my parlor hearth 
That old Hyzean harp, whose magic ruled 
Dispepsia, as the minstrel shepherd’s skill 
Exercised Saul’s ennui? There was no need 
In those good times of trim Callisthenics, 
And there was less of gadding—and far more 
Of home-born, heartfelt comfort, routed strong 
In industry, and bearing such rare fruit, 
As wealth might never purchase. 


But come back 
Thou shred of linen. I did let thee drop 
In my harangue—as wiser ones have lost 
The tread of their discourse. What was thy lot 
When the rough battery of the loom had stretched 
And knit thy sinews, and the chimist sun 
Thy brown complexion bleached. 


Methinks I scan 
Soms idiosyncracy, that marks thee out 
A defunct pillow-case. Did the tim guest 
To the best chamber ushered, e’er admire 
The snowy whiteness of thy freshened youth 
Feeding thy vanity !—or some sweet bave 
Pour its pure dream of innocence on thee ? 
Say, hast thou listened to the sick one’s moan, 
When there was none to comfort ?—or shronk back 
From the dire tossing of the proud man’s brow ? 
Or gathered from young beauty’s restless sigh, 
A tale of untold love ? Zz 


Still, close and mute !— 
Wilt tell no secrets, ha? Well then, go down 
With all thy churl-kept hoard of curious lore 
In majesty and mystery, go down 
Into the paper mill, and from its jows 
Stainless and smooth, emerge. Happy shall be 
The renovation, if on thy fair page 
Wisdom and truth, their hallowed lineaments 
Trace for posierity. So shall thine end 
Be better than thy birth, and werthier bard 
Thine apotheosis Immortalize, 


ze. L. H.S. 
The Grand River (Michigan) Times mentions 


onions raised by Mr. Wonsey from seed, most of 


which on an acre are two feet high—some three 
feet—with proportionate bottoms. 
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Climate of Europe and America Compared. 

It is almost a matter of course to decry the climate 
of England. The English writers themselves talk 
of the suicidal months, and it is the only country 
where part of the livery of a mounted groom is his 
master’s great coat strapped about his waist. It is 
certainly a damp climate, and the sun shines less in 
England than most other countries. Butto persous 
of full habit, this moisture in the air is extremely 
agreeable ; and the high condition of all animals in 
England, from man downwards, proves its health- 
fulness. A stranger, who has been accustomed to 
a brighter sky, will at first, find a gloom in the gray 
light so characterestic of an English atmosphere ; 
but this soon wears off, and he finds a compensation, 
as far as the eye is concerned, in the exquisite soft- 
ness of the verdure, and the deep and enduring bright- 
ness of the foliage. ‘The effect of this moisture on 
the skin is singularly grateful. The pores become 
accustomed to ahealthy action, which is unknown 
in other countries ; and the bloom by which an En- 
glish complexion is known all over the world, is the 
index of an activity in this important part of the sys- 
tem, which, when, first experienced, is almost lke 
anew sensation. The transition to a dry climate, 
such as ours, deteriorates the condition and quality 
of the skin, and produces a feeling, if 1 may so ex- 
press it, like that of being glazed, It is a common 
remark in Kngland, that an officer’s wife and daugh. 
ters follow his regiment to Canada at the expense 
of their complexions; and it is a well-known fact 
that the bloom of female beauty is, in our country, 
painfully evanescent. 


The climate of America is, in many points, very 
different from that of France and Great Britain. In 
the Middle and Northern States, it is a dry, invigo- 
rating, bracing climate, in which a strong man ow 
do more work than in almost any other, and which 
makes continual exercise or occupation, of some 
sort, absolutely necessary. 
the ‘ Indian summer,’ and here and there a cay seat- 
tered through the spring and the hot months, there 
is no weather tempered so finely that one would 
think of passing the day in merely enjoying it; and 
life is passed, by those who have the misfortune to 
be idle, in continual and active dread of the ele- 
ments. The cold isso acrid, and the heat so sultry, 
and the changes from one tothe other are so sudden 
and violent, that no enjoyment can be depended 
upon out of doors, and no system of clothing or pro- 
tection is good for a day together. He who has full 
occupation for head and hand, (as by far the great- 
est majority of our countrymen have,) may live as 
long in America as in any portion of the globe—vide 
the bills of mortality. He whose spirits lean upon 
the temperature of the wind, or whose nerves re- 
quire a genial and constant atmosphere, may find 
more favorable climes; and the habits and delicate 
constitutions of scholars and people of sedentary pur- 
suits generally in the United States, prove the truth 
of the observation. 


The habit of regular exercise in the open air, 
which is found to be so salutary in England, is 
scarcely possible in America. It is said, and said 
truly, of the first, that there is no day in the year 
when a lady may not ride comfortably on horseback ; 
but with us, the extremes of heat and cold, and the 
tempestuous character of our snows and rains total- 
ly forbid, to a delicate person, any thing like regu- 
larity in exercise. The consequence is, that the 
habit rarely exists, and the high and glowing health 
so common in England, and consequent, no doubt, 
upon the equable character of the climate in some 
measure, is with us sufficiently rare to excite re- 
mark. ‘Very English-looking,’ is acommon phrase 
and means very healthy-looking. Still our peonle 
last ; and though I should define the English cli- 
mate as the one in which the human fame is in the 
highest condition, I should say of America, that it 
is the one in which you could get the must work 
out of it. 

Atmosphere, in England and America. is the first 
of the necessaries of life. In italy it is the first of 
its luxuries. We breath in America, and walk 
abroad, without thinking of these common acts but 
as a means of arriving at happiness. In Italy, to 
breathe and to walk abroad are themselves happi- 
ness. Day after day, week after week, month after 
month, you wake with the breath of flowers coming 
in at your open window, and a sky of serene and 


With the exception of 


THE GENESEE FARMER 
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Oct. 7, 1837, 





eels. 


unfathomable blue, and mornings and ey 
tranquil, assured, heavenly purity and beauty. ‘T} 
few weeks of the rainy seasons are forgotten in the 4 
long haleyon months of sunshine. No one po 
have lived in Italy a year, who remembers any thine 
but the saphire sky and the kindling and ever-seen 
stars. You grow insensibly to associate the oun. 
shine and moonlight only with the fountain you hate 
lived near, or the columns of the temple you have 
seen from your window, for on no objects in other 
lands have you seen their light so constant. 

[ searce know how to convey, in language, the 
effect of the climate of [taly on mind and body.— 
Sitting here, indeed, in the latitude of thirty-nine 
in the middle of April, by a warm fire, and with a 
cold wind whistling at the window, it is difficult 
recall it, even tothe fancy. If 1 may make use of 
language used in amoment of passionate recollec- 
tion, 


- —w 


enings of 


My very spirit seemed to me't 
As swept its first warm breezes by! 
From lip and cheek a chilling mist, 
From life and soul! a frozen rime, 
By «very breath scemed softly kissed— 
God’s blessing on tts radieni clime! 
[ do not know whether life is prolonged, but it js 
infinitely enriched and brightened by the delicious 
atmosphere of Italy. You rise in the morning, 
thanking Heaven for life and liberty to go abroad — 
There is a sort of opiate in the air, which makes 
idleness, that would be the vulture of Prometheus 
in America, the dove of promise in Italy. [tis de- 
licious todo nothing—delicious to stand an hour 
looking ata Savoyard and his monkey—delicious t 
sitaway the long, silent noon in the shade of a col- 
umn, or on the grass of a fountain—delicious to be 
with a friend without the interchange of an idea— 
to dabble in a book, or look into the «up of a flower, 
You do not read, for you wish to enjuy the weather, 
You do not visit, for you hate to enter a door while 
the weather is so fine. You lie down unwillingly 
for your siesta in the hot noon, for fear you may 
oversleep the first coolness of the long shadows of 
sunset. The fancy, meantime, is free, and seems 
liberated by the same languor that enervates the se- 
verer faculties ; and nuthing seems fed by the air 
but thoughts, which minister to enjoyment. 

The climate of Greece is very much that of Italy. 
The Mediteranean is all beloved of the sun. Life 
has a value there, of which the rheumatic, shiver- 
ing, snow-breasting, blue-deviled idler of northern 
regions has no shadow, even inadream. No won- 
der Dante mourned and languished fo: it. No won- 
der at the sentiment [ once heard from distinguished 
lips—Fourt d’ Ialia tutto e esilio. 

This seems like describing a Utopia; but it is what 
Italy seemed to me. I will confess it is exaggerated, 
if an artist can be found who does not agree with 
me.— Willis. 


= 
2 FULL Blood Saxon, 
100 full blood Merino. 

50 superier Bucks 

100 Lambs, cross bloods. 

300 Ewes, do. do. 

300 Weathers, in fine condition. 

The cross bloods are good Shvep and heavy fleece. The 
Merino cnd Saxon are equal to any shecp that can be pre 
duced, A creditcan be given if required. 

LEONARD THOMPSON. 

East Bloomfield, Ont. co., Sept. 1837. sep9-i% 
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Fine Sheep for sale 





Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE CO., N. Y. “ 
VHNHIS establishment now comprises over - 
acres, covered compactly wih Trees ant 
Piante in the different stages of their growth. 
The subscriber offers to the public a choices 
selection of Fruit Trees, of French, Germs”, 
English and American varieties, consisting of Apples. Pears, 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quince’ 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, Straw 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Ror 
Vines,Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial! Plants, Bulbous Roois, 
splendid Pwonies, Double Dahlias, &c. &c. - 
Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choie 
and select varieties, in good condition. ats 
Orders respectfuily soliciied. Trees and Plants, when te 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfully packed, and! “A 
sired delivered ou the canal one mile from the Nursery, 
Rochester. noret 
Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the publishe 
‘his paper. ; : be 
Catalogues will be wont to ovenzeppionn gree or may 
nad by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 
April 1, 1837, ASA ROWB. 
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